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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tue Princess REGENT. The ques- 
tion relative to this exalted lady becomes, 
every day, of more and more interest ; and, 
there can be little doubt of its finally ex- 
citing the most lively sensibility in the na- 
tion at large. To the surprise of the 
public, it is now announced, in some of the 
papers, that the Queen is about to hold 
drawing rooms. ‘To be sure, these prints 
ue so famed for their falsehoods, that one 
ought not, perhaps, to pay the least atten- 
tion to What they say; but, the very men- 
tion of the thing excites feelings that one 
can scarcely suppress. More of | tliis, 
however, by and by, when we have taken 
aview of what has passed upon the subject 
since my last essay, at page 467. In the 
House of Commons, on the 17th instant, 














there was adebate upon the third reading | 


of the Bill, granting an annuity of £9,000 
ayear to each of the four Princesses, who 
awe now living with the Queen. —It was 
contended, in opposition to the.grant, that 
the Princesses were not in*want of the 
money; for, that their mother has an al- 
lowance of £58,000 a year, besides hav- 
ing palaces, and gardens, and parks for her 
we, And, it might! have been contended, 
that the King has’ immense private property 
in the funds, which pays no income, or 
property-tax, and which property-tax alone 
would make an enormous income. This, 
surely, at-a time of such distress; at atime 
When the people are called upon for sacri- 
lices; at a time when the people are told, 
that they must give up a great deal to se- 
cure the possession of the remainder; at 
such a time, surely, the King’s private pro- 
perty might have paid a tax, or, at any 
rate, the amount of that tax might have 
been given to his daughters (if they wanted 
money), instead of sending them to the 
public; instead of adding, for them, 
£36,000 a year to the burdens of the peo- 
ple.—This grant to the younger Princesses 





comes too ut a time when not a word is said 
about the Princess Regent. This makes 
both the mure remarkable. The reader 


‘iw, in the Register of the 28th of March 
last, page 200, what had been said in the | 
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House of Commons a few days previous to 
that time, upon the subject of the Princess. 





It will be well to referto that article 


before the reader proceeds any further. 
When he has so done, and:has duly advert- 
ed to Mr, Perceval’s declarations upon that 
occasion, he will be the better able to enter 
into the full meaning of the speeches of the 
17th instant, which I.am now about to 
quote, beginning with that of Mr. Wuir- 
BREAD, who, in-speaking of the Princess 
Regent, said, **1 have heard, said Mr. 
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Whitbread, ‘that the Queen is about to 
hold a drawing-room, of course no hopes 
can now exist of His Majesty’s recovery, 
because if there was any, sucha step, I 
presume, would not be resorted to; but 
in:case that drawing-room is held, I 
would wish to know, is there to be any 
public appearance of the #trincess of 
Wales? ‘This is no privale concern; 
the public have a right to demand why the 
acknowledged consort of their Regent does 
not appear in publicas such; uo affecta- 
tion of delicacy can be permitted to stand 
in the way of a nation’s anxiety upon a 
question of such national importance ; ik 
any man can satisfy the public upon this 
topic, it is the Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Perceval). ‘they kuew him te 
have been at one time the zealous ad- 
viser and devoted adherent tothe Princess 
of Wales. They believe him to have 


‘¢ conscientiously undertaken her defence, 
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to have written her vindication, to have 
perused that vindication, to have pub- 
lished it; that vindication is said to have 
involved in it an atlack upon her Royal 
Consort. (Hear, hear!) lt was known 
to have been an alluck upon his Royal 
Highness, and the Regent's first Minister 
is known to have been the author of it; 
and after he had published it, after it 
had been read by one and by 100, it was 
bought up at an enormous expense; 
bought up by the Private Secretary to 
the Hon. Gent. Task him now, does he 
retain his former opinions of the unexcep- 
tionable conduct of the Lrincess of Wales? 
Task him if he did not lately in the 
House, solemnly record his coihrmation 


*¢ of that opinion, and if it is now, whats 
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‘6 was the other night, I call upon him to 
*¢ explain, if he can, Ais apparent deserlion 
‘6 of her just claims, to that respect, notice, 
*¢ provision, and consideration, due to the 
‘¢undoubted Princess Regent of these 
‘‘ realms? These are questions, which, as 
** he values his ewn consistency, as he va- 
*‘Jues the character and claims of the 
** Princess, and as he respects the Prince 
‘¢ his master, he is bound to answer.”’ 
This was good plain speaking; this was 
putting the thing home; this was what is 
called nailing the minister to the point. 
But, it brought no answer from him! He 
kept mute. Nota word in answer, or in 
the way of explanation, upon this important 
topic. No reasons given for the Princess 
Regent being kept in the back-ground. Mr. 
Perceval did not say, that he did not print 
a pamphlet; he did not deny that his pri- 
vate secretary had bought up the stray co- 
pies of it; he did not deny that it contained 
an attack upon the Prince; and, in short, 
the public are left to conclude, that every 
thing which Mr. Whitbread advanced was 
true.—-——Mr. Ryper, however, said some- 
thing upon the subject. He spoke; but, 
as will be seen, he gave no answer to Mr. 
Whitbread, ‘¢ He contended, that there 
‘Shad been objections thrown out in the 
‘6 debate of that night, which they had 
‘¢ never before heard of. He thought the 
‘6 claims of the Princesses irresistible, whe- 
‘6 ther in reference to themselves person- 
‘¢ ally as the daughters of their afflicted 
*¢ and venerable monarch.—[ Hear ']—He 
*¢ did not court that sort of popularity to 
‘which certain gentlemen laid exclusive 
‘6 claim; as to the Princess of Wales, she 
‘¢ already had an independent provision, 
‘6 which the Princesses had not. He hoped 
‘that his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. 
*¢ Perceval) would continue lrue to the con- 
‘* fidence reposed in him, and not be tempt- 
‘Sed by any threats or allacks to deviate 
$* from that proper and respectful silence. 
‘6 | Here the Right Honourable Gentleman 
‘¢ was interrupted by a loud cry of hear! 
‘© hear! from the Opposition side of the 
‘* House.|—He was not afraid to repeat 
‘¢ what he had said—[ Hear, hear /|—as to 
‘the drawing-room, if was the Queen’s 
‘© rioht lo hold one if she pleased it—his 
© Majesty, while he lived, was Aing ; and 
‘+ her Majesty, during his life, was Queen 
‘6 of these realms. He should support the 








6+ Bill,’’———It has before been seen, that. 


this **independence’’ of the Princess Re- 
gent is only the £5,000 a year, which, as 


“pin-money, was settled upon her at her 





marriage. The rest that she receives, she 
receives by mere will of the Prince Regent, 
To this speech of Mr. Ryder, Mr. 
Whitbread replied in the following map. 
ner: ** he expressed a wish that the Right 
*¢ Hon. Secretary would explain the charge 
‘© of indelicacy, which he had brought 
‘¢ against him in the course of the debate. 
‘* And as the Right Hon. Gentleman was 
** sitting by his Right Hon. Friend, the 
‘¢ Chancellor of the Exchequer, and could 
‘¢ obtain information, he wished now to 
*¢ put the question, whether there had not 
‘* been a solemn proceeding on the subject 
** of the inquiry, so often alluded to; whe. 
‘* ther a reference had not been made of it 
‘¢ to His Majesty's advisers, and whether, 
Sin consequence thereof, the Princess of 
‘6 Wales had not, for atime, been absent 
*¢ from Court ? He would ask, also, whe- 
*¢ ther the Right Honourable Gentleman 
*¢ had not had a privale press at his own 
** house, where he caused the substance of 
*¢ the Investigation to be printed, and a great 
** number of copies to be thrown off for the 
** hurpose of being widely circulated; whe- 
*¢ ther a number of copies of that book had 
‘* nol been since bought up al a great ex- 
** pense, and advertisements published, di- 
** recting those who were in possession of 
** copies to go lo one Lindsell’s, a bookseller, 
‘* where they would receive a liberal com- 
** bensalion? The information which he 
** now asked for might, in some respects, 
*¢ be of a private nature, but it was also of 
** great public imporlance.’’—Now, reader, 
were not these very important questions? 
Were not these questions as to which the 
public deserve some explanations? Was 
not the matter of great, of extraordinary, 
public importance? This pamphlet! Aye, 
this pamphlet is a sore place. Those who 
touch lamp-black and oil are always in 
peril, if they wish to keep their proceeds 
from the day. The author of this pamph- 
let ought to face it; and, mind, I foretel 
it, FACE IT HE MUST in the end, if he 
lives but a few months longer. It is quite 
impossible to smother the thing. There is 
one copy of the ear-tickling work that is 
beyond his reach. No advertisements, no 
money, will suppress that. Mr. Ryder 
rejoined on Mr. Whitbread in the follow- 
ing words :——** He did not think the 
‘* Hon. Gent.’s appeal would be productive 
** of much effect. As a Member of Par- 
*¢ jiament, he (Mr.R.) did state his opi- 
** nion as to the indelicacy cf the allusion, 
‘which had been made. He believed 











6 that many others coincided with him !" 
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‘that opinion: and that no part of the 
‘¢ conduct of Gentlemen opposite had given 
‘‘ more disgust to the public at large than 
‘‘ the manner in which they had introduced 
‘¢the name of the Princess of Wales into 
«the discussions on the present Bill.— 
«Loud and continued cries of hear, hear, 
« from both sides of the House.) Having 
« given this opinion of the indelicacy and 
« jmpropriety of introducing any such to- 
«“ pics, it would nol be necessary for him to 
“assign any other reason why he gave no 
«answer to the Hon. Gentleman’s ques- 
“ lions.” Thus ended the discussions 
for this time. But, it will be revived. 
Of that my readers may be assured. In 
offering my remarks, I shall set out with an 
endeavour to remove out of the way the 
chief impediment to public discussion on 
this subject. It is said, that it is indeli- 
cate to meddle with it; that it is prying 
into family concerns ; and, that, as public 
men, members of parliament have no busi- 
ness with what has passed, or is passing, in 
the private life of the Prince Regent and 
his wife. If such remarks were made 
with regard to the family affairs of any mi- 
nister or any member of parliament, any 
judge, or even any bishop, I should be 
ready to accede to the justice of them; or, 
at any rate, I should not object to them. 
And, for this plain reason, because the 
wives of ministers, members of parliament, 
judges, and bishops, are unknown to the 
public; the public have no concern in their 
character, in their dignity, in the figure 
they make in the world. Not so with re- 
gard toany female of the Royal Family, and 
especially with regard to a Queen or a 
Princess of Wales, the mothers of the heirs 
tothe Crown, In these cases, the character 
ofthe nation, and very often its peace, de- 
pend upon the conduct of these personages, 
and upon the light in which they are view- 
ed by the world. Therefore, the public 
have business with this matter; it is a pub- 
lic matter, and not a private one. When 
money is demanded of us for any of the 
Royal Family, what is the ground of the 
demand? Why the necessity of support- 
ing the dignity of the crown. Is not this 
the ground ; and are we not told, that to 
support this dignity is necessary to our own 
good and safety? Are we not constantly 
told this, when money is demanded from 
Us for the Royal Family? Indeed, upon 
What other ground is the money given them 
at all? Upon what other ground have 
ey parks and palaces and robes and 
‘towns? Well, then, have we not a 
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right to inquire into the cause of any want 
of dignity and splendour in the manner of 
living of any of those to whom we give so 
much money to support their dignity? 
And, if we have this right in any case, 
we have it in the case of the Princess of 
Wales. But what is the cause of our inquiries 
upon this subject? We have not sought to 
pry into any family secrets. The inquiry 
has been forced upon the public by the 
striking circumstance of the Princess Regent 
being kept in the back ground, while her 
husband is in full exercise of the functions 
of the King. If the Princess Regent had 
taken her place; if she had come forth at 
her drawing-rooms ; if she had taken asta- 
tion corresponding with that of her hus- 
band; if this had been the case, not a word 
would any one have said (or, at least, I 
should not) about those unhappy diflerences, 
for which, if Mr. Perceval’s declarations be 
true, she is not at all to blame. But, to 
see the Prince in the place of the King, and 
to see his wile, at the same time, living in 
a little bit of a house at Blackheath, with- 
out any change in her situation, was calcu- 
lated to awaken thoughts which might long 
have remained dormant. It has been 
said, that the Princess is now nothing more 
than she was before; that the Queen is still 
Queen. Very true as to the latter; but, 
not so as to the former. The queen is not 
queen in the strict sense of the word. She 
is not a sovereign; she is only the wile of 
the sovereign. She is nothing, without 
him, any more than any other woman. 
And, therefore, his functions having been 
put into the hands of another, surely the 
state usually kept in public by the Queen 
ought to devolve to the wile of the Regent, 
she being the mother, too, of the heiress to 
the throne. It has been asked, what 
new functions the Princess has now to per- 
Why, the functions of holding her 
state as the wile of him who, in fact, reigns. 
Her husband is exalted, and so is she; 
and, I can, for my part, see no reason for 
her holding drawing-rooms, after she be- 
comes Queen, other than the reason which 
exists for her holding them now. She wiil 
then be the wile of the King to be sure: 
but, is she not now the wife of him who 
acts as King? Nay, my opinion is, that 
there are people who would not be sorry to 
see the Princess thrown, by degrees, so 
completely into the back-ground, that, even 
when she became Queen she should hold 
no court. This is very strange. It is 











astonishing, that even the venal news- papers 
should countenance desires of this sort. —~ 
S 2 ' 
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There has been a good deal of talk about 
the impropriety, and even the indecency, of 
a discussion, ina public meeting, respect- 
ing this matter. To be sure, if a public 
meeting were to discuss the cause of the 
supposed disagreement between the Royal 
pair, there might be something of indelicacy 
in it; but, if the discussion were conhned 
to the cause of the Princess Regent not ap- 
pearing in her proper place at court, it 
would, in my opinion, be very proper ; be- 
cause that is, to all intents and purposes, a 
public matter. One would think, to 
hear some people, that no Addresses were 
ever presented to the Royal family, except 
in their official capacities. These people 
forget the Address presented by the City of 
London, to the King, the Queen, the Prince 
and the Princess upon the marriage of the 
two latter and upon the birth of the Princess 
Charlotte. I will here insert those to the 
Prince and Princess upon these occasions, 
and, I think, that the bare reading of them 
will be enough to convince the public of the 
inconsistency of not addressing the Princess 
upon this occasion. 





ADDRESS ON THE MARRIAGE. 
To THE PRINCE. 

Common Councit, 9th Aprit, 1795. 

To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales— 


May it Please your Royal Highness. 
The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, in Common 
Council assembled, heg leave to congra- 
tulate your Royal Highness on your Recent 
Marriage with her Serene Highness the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick. It is 
with extreme pleasure and gratification 
that we behold your Royal Highness so 
impressed with affection towards His Ma- 
Jesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects as to 
form the present happy alliance with a 
Princess, illustrious in rank, and possess- 
ing every engaging quality of the heart, 
suited to the important station which she 
fills, and calculated to remunerate with 
conjugal felicity the high honour of your 
Royal Highness's affection and choice. 
The prospect, by this illustrious event, of 
perpetuating the virtues of your Royal 
House to posterity, who shall know equally 
with ourselves how to value the mild Mo- 
narchy, so admirably interwoven with our 
most excellent constitution, forms a ma- 
icrial part of our happiness. Depend- 

















ing, as good subjects ever must, on the 
virtues of the Royal Breast as essential to 
the svlendor of a Throne and the pros- 
perily of a People, it is matter of great 





consolation to us to reflect upon the inyg. 
luable Example of your Royal Father, 
which, conhrming the many graceful and 
amiable qualifications of your own mind, 
cannot but compleat the Royal Charactey 
and, in the fulness of time, must make 
your fulure People happy. May your 
illustrious Consort long enjoy her exalted 
situation, and may a numerous progeny 
from this auspicious Union transmit the 
blessings, under which we live, to th. 
end of time! 








ANSWER OF THE PRINCE. Tam truly 
sensible of this mark of attention in the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of 
the City of London in Common Council 
assembled. I return them my sincere 
thanks for their congratulations on the 
occasion of my Marriage, and it gives me 
peculiar satisfaction that they take so warm 
an interest in this event. I am much gra- 
tified by the expressions of their affection- 
ate attachment, which convey so strong a 
proof of their loyalty to the King, and ol 
their zealous regard for my happiness, 


To THE PRINCESS. 
Common CounciL, 9th Aprit, 1795,— 
To Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


May it please your Royal Highness. — 
We, His Majesty’s dutiful and loyal Sub- 
jects, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London in Con- 
mon Council assembled, take the earliest 
opportunity to congratulate your Royal 
Highness on the happy occasion of your 
Marriage with His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Added to the intrin- 
sic virtues of your Royal Highness, the 
high station you are so well qualified to 
adorn, and your alliance with so distin- 
guished a Prince, the Heir Apparent ol 
these happy Realms. Your Royal High: 
ness has also powerful claims to the al- 
fection of a grateful People, nearly re 
lated, as your are, to our most gracious 
Sovereign, the Father of his Subjects.— 
Permit, then, Madam, the faithful Sub- 
jects of the best of Kings to assure yout 
Royal Highness of their most sincere vene- 
ration and esteem; and to believe, that, 
as your interest is now united with that of 
our amiable Prince, your happiness will be 
by them considered and consulted as ont. 
Long may your Royal Highness shat¢ 
the joy of so splendid an Union, and ™2y 
our latest posterily receive trom you a Col 
tinuation of those blessings which only “# 
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be experienced under the Government of 
a beloved and virluous King. 


ANSWER OF THE PRINCESS, I return 
you many thanks for your Congratulations 
upon an event so interesting to my happi- 
ness and so grateful to my feelings. My 
sentiments will ever be the same with those 
of the Prince, and they have been already 
better expressed to you by him. 





ADDRESSES ON THE BIRTH. 
To THE PRINCE, 

Coumon Councit, 14th January, 1796. 
——1To His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. May'it please your Royal High- 
ness. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, have great plea- 
sure in congratulating your Royal Highness 
on the safe delivery of your Royal Consort, 
and the birth of your first born Princess. 
——Convinced, as we are, that nothing 
will so essentially contribute to the true 
interest and prosperity of these kingdoms 
as an uninterrupted succession of a Branch 
of the House of Brunswick to the Throne 
of Britain, it affords us matter of the most 
lively satisfaction, that the succession is 
thus preserved by the very auspicious union 
of your Royal Highness with so illustrious 
a Princess. Conhdent that her infant 
mind will be early forined to every grace, 
which can adorn her exalted station, we 
look forward, with transport, to the ad- 
vantage, which our posterity will derive 
from their maturity, and we earnestly hope 
that your Roval Highness may long par- 
ticipate with us the joy that must neces- 
sarily ow from the exercise of the virtues 
of her royal breast. 











To THE PRINCESS. 
Common Councit, 14th January, 1796. 
——1o Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales. May it please your Royal 
Highness. ‘The Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the City of Lon- 
don, in Common Council assembled, 
humbly beg leave to congratulate your 
Royal Highness on your sale delivery, and 
the auspicious Birth of a Princess. We 
cannot be insensible to an event so very 
important to the British Nation as the pre- 
servation of dhe sacred Line of Succession 
to the Throne of these Kingdoms, and 
Which blessing Providence has allotted to 
your Highness to confer upon His Majesty's 
loyal Subjects.-——It forms no small part 
ot our interest and happiness that an oc- 
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casion like the present must connect itself 
so materially wilh the domestic felicily of 
your Royal Highness, and that the Royal 
Infant, we trust, will inherit those /ran- 
scendent virlues, which have justly ren- 
dered your Royal Highness an ornament to 
your exalted station, and a blessing to the 
country. 


Now, what was there in the occasions 
which called forth these Addresses which 
would not justify an address to the Princess 
upon the present occasion ? What ** new 
‘+ office’ did she enter upon here? She 
married the Prince in the first instance, 
and she was delivered of a daughter in the 
second instance; but, she took upon her no 
** new office.”’ In the one case she became 
a wile, in the other she became a mother ; 
and now she is become a Princess Regent. 
As to the Queen’s holding of drawing- 
rooms, I must see it to believe the fact; 
for, who will suppose, that she will quit 
the King, in his present melancholy state, 
lor the purpose of shining in a court; for 
the purpose of being bowed to and having 
her hand kissed! Nobody who has read 
of the character of the Queen will believe 
this. To the Princess Regent, indeed, 
whose husband is in good health, in the 
possession of all his faculties, and who is 
herself young, full of health aud spirits, 
wit and beauty, such scenes would, doubt- 
less, not be disagreeable ; but, 1o the Queen 
they must necessarily be extremely irksome. 
Besides, was there ever such a thing heard 
of before, as a court held by a Regent and a 
Queen, and especially when the Regeut 
had a wife? These reasons, and many 











others that might be urged, induce me to 


hope, that we shall see her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess of Waites, take her sta- 
tion at court without loss of time. [t is 
whispered, and, indeed, said, that she will 
speedily take her place at Carlton House! 
And why not? Why not? | ask again. 
But, then, say some people, alter that Mr. 
Perceval’s Book may come out. I do not 
say may, but will, I say it will come out, 
in spite of all that the author can do to pre- 
veut it. He may prevent the books of 
other people from circulating, but he will 
not succeed in stifling his own. Mind, Sir, 
I tell you, that your book will be publish- 
ed; and, if it be not, mark me down for 
one that is no prophet. I tell you, as I told 
you before, that there is one copy of this 
precious performance which cannot be 
bought up; and, what is more, [ am per- 
suaded that this copy will be deliv red of a 
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numerous family just at the time when you 
would wish it the least. The reader 
will perceive, that Mr. Wartsreap speaks 
of **an ailack”’ upon the Prince Regent, 
contained in this famous book; and, it is 
said, thal the words of this attack have been 
used by one of the periodical writers of the 
day. shall not say, whether these be, or 
be not, truths; but, I venture to say, that 
the public will, one day or other (I 
do not even hint at the distance of time) 
have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves. 





Riots 1x ENGLAND. On this very 
interesting subject, I will state no fact upon 
my own authority, or upon any authority 
other than that of the venal prints them- 
selves. What I hear from all the scenes of 
discontent differs very materially from what 
appears in these prints; but, let it; I will 
publish nothing, either about the magis. 
trates or the soldiers or the people, which I 
do not already find published in some hire- 
ling news-paper. My readers ought, 
however, to bear this circumstance in mind. 
When they are reading the accounts, they 
ought to bear in mind whence those ac- 
counts are taken: by whom they are pub- 
lished ; and the motives by which the pub- 
lishers are actuated. There is nothing 
more injurious than the disguising of the 
truth as to the state of a nation. It is the 
Same as in a man’s private concerns. He 
disguises the truth from himself; he ac- 
tually cheats himself; and, the end of such 
aman is ruin. When once he is fairly 
embarked in that course, nothing can save 
him. When a nation cannot bear to 
hear the truth respecting its affairs ; when 
it runs after flattering and cheating writers 
and speakers; when it shews its impatience 
at being told what it must know to be true, 
and against which it ought to provide ; 
when a nation exhibits these symptoms, its 
fate may be pretty confidently predicted. 
At any rate, I shall put the Riots upon 
record as I find them detailed in the hire- 
ling news-papers; and when I have so 
done, I shall offer my remarks, not upon 
the accounts themselves so much as upon 
the commentaries of the Editors of these 
papers; this being the most effectual way 
of placing the whole in a fair light; of 
sending to every part of the world a true 
account of these occurrences; of enabling 
all the world to judge of the real state in 
which we are ; and, this being my object, 
I must again beg the reader to bear in mind 
the circumstance, that the following ac- 




















counts are taken from the hireling press of 
London. 


Riots 1’ YoRKSHIRE. 

SHEFFIELD, Apri 18, A bout twelye 
o'clock on Tuesday last (being market-day; 
a number of mischievous persons assembled 
in the Market-place, where they seized 
the potatoes, fish, and some other com. 
modities exposed for sale, and threw they 
about the streets in a most tumultuoys 
manner; and though these infatuated peo. 
ple were early admonished by the Ma. 
gistrates to disperse, they afterwards broke 
open several cellars in which potatoes were 
deposited, and threw the'tcontents at each 
other, in doing which many windows were 
broken. In consequence of these violent 
outrages, the Magistrates read, in differ. 
ent parts of the town, the Riot Act; and, 
we are sorry to say, they were greatly an- 
noyed by the populace in fulfilling this 
essential function of office. It was now 
insinuated by some evil-disposed persons, 
that the fire-arms belonging to the Sheffield 
Local Militia should be destroyed. No 
sooner was the hint given, than hundreds 
of the mob proceeded to the place in the 
Wicker, where the said arms were depo- 
sited, and, after having met with consi- 
derable resistance in their attempts to gain 
admittance, the sergeants on duty were at 
last overpowered by vollies of stones, whicl 
broke the windows, and at which some of 
the rioters gained an entrance into the 
building. About one hundred stand of 
arms and the drums were quickly broken, 
and other damage committed. Whilst the 
mob were engaged in this dariug work of 
destruction, a party of the 15th Light 
Dragoons arrived from the barracks, ap- 
prehended several of them, and dispersed 
the remainder.—No lives were lost during 
this short but shameful disturbance.— 
About seven o’clock in the evening of the 
disturbance, four of the rioters were seu 
off to York Castle, to take their trials a 
the next Assizes. They were conveyed 
from the Town Hall in two chaises, and 
escorted by a guard of the 15th Light 
Horse toa considerable distance. A bout 
dusk the cavalry dispersed the people who 
were assembled in the streets, and renvain- 
ed on duty during the night. 














Leeps, Aprit 13. The followin; 
account of the affair at Mr. Cartwrights 
mill, at Rawlolds, between Cleckheato 
and Littletown, may be depended upon * 
COrrect : About 2U or 30 minutes ai" 
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twelve o'clock on Saturday night, the gig- 
mill was attacked by the Luddites or Snap- 
ers; and the windows and door of the 
mill were assailed by a furious mob, who 
commenced their attack by the firing of 
ams and the beating of hammers and 


hatchets. The guard in the mill instantly 
repelled the assault by a steady, firm, and 
well-directed discharge of musketry from 
within. A regular engagement succeeded, 
which continued from 15 to 20 minutes, 
during which time, not fewer than 140 
shots were discharged from within. The 
assailants were foiled in their attempt to 
force the windows or doors, and did no 
other damage than break the glass windows 
of the mill. The deluded mob did not. 
escape unhurt. ‘Two of the unhappy men 
were left wounded upon the spot, and there 
is great reason to believe that several more 
received the contents of the defenders’ mus- 
kets, as traces of blood have been observed. 
The two wounded men were put under the 
care of surgeons as svon as could be done ; 
one of them, John Booth, a tinner’s ap- 
prentice, at Huddersfield, died after hav- 
ing his leg amputated. Samuel Hartley, a 
cropper, of Huddersfield, who worked 
with one Webb, or Webster, at the same 
place (and formerly with Mr. Cartwright, at 
Halifax, ) was shotthrough the breast ; hedied 
yesterday afternoon. From the direc- 
tion of the shot, it is conjectured that he 
received his wound in the act of firing on 
the mill, or in an attitude similar to that 
of firing a musket. Several hammers, 
masks, and a pick-lock key were left upon 
the premises. Both the men died without 
making any confession of their accomplices ; 
but several must have been so wounded as 
to lead to the knowledge of them. 
Letters received yesterday state, that since 
the resistance made by Mr. Cartwright 
and his assistants, the rioters have not ven- 
tured to appear in great numbers in that 
neighbourhood. Of the deluded wretches 
concerned in that attack, two “more have 
since died of the wounds they received on 
that occasion; which makes the number of 
lives lost four. To prevent the recurrence 
of similar dangers, the military no longer 
waited for tumultuous assemblings, but 
went about, dispersing the disturbers 
wherever they found them meeting toge- 
ther in small numbers. 











HuppersFieLp, Aprit 18. This 
place has been all hurry and confusion 
during the present week, but no depre- 
dations have been committed.—A Special 
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Sessions was holden here on Monday last, 
and several persons underwent examina- 
tions before the Magistrates respecting the 
late desperate attack at Mr. Cartwright’s 
mili, but nothing material could be dis- 
covered. The Magistrates came to the 
Resolution of enforcing the Watch and 
Ward Act in this Town. Booth, who 
died of his wounds, was interred here at 
six o'clock on Thursday morning, great 
numbers of people poured in from all 
quarters during the morning, in expectalion 
of seeing the funeral, which was over be- 
fore the majority of them arrived; all is 
now quiet. fiarlley was interred at Ha- 
lifax the preceding day with considerable 
parade; a number of persons who followed 
him to the grave were dressed in mourning, 
and woie round their arms a bandage of 
white crape. 





Barns.cey, Aprit 18. On Wed- 
nesday (the market day) at Barnsley, a 
disposition to riot manifested itself; the 
cause of complaint alleged was the high 
price of provisions, particularly potatoes. 
In consequence of an express sent to G. W. 
Wentworth, Esq, the Magistrate, who, 
knowing that the Wakefield Royal Vo- 
lunteers were that day on duty, sent or- 
ders to them and the Wakefield troop of 
Yeomanry Cavalry to prepare immediately 
to set out for Barnsley, The latter com- 
menced their march with all expedition, 
but were met on the road by a messenger, 
informing them that the Civil Power alone 
had succeeded in allaying the tumult. 
They immediately returned, and stopped 
the infantry just ready to commence their 
march. | 


Riots 1n LANCASHIRE. 

MaAncuester, Aprit 14. Since 
Wednesday evening the town has been 
peaceable and free from alarm; but the 
more effectually to preserve good order, 
and prevent the renewal of the shameful 
conduct of Wednesday, the constables sent 
a circular letter (of which the following is 
acopy) to every publican in the town :— 
‘¢ Sir,—We are desired by the Magistrates 
‘¢ to order all the public-houses to be shut 
‘* by 7 o'clock in the evening, so long as 
‘¢ the riotous disposition which manifested 
*¢ itself yesterday shall continue, “to which 
‘Swe request your strict attention. 
‘¢ Edmund Lloyd,—James Kearsley, Con- 
*¢ stables.” 








Riots vn CHESHIRE, 
Cuester Arait 14.——With grief ] 
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inform you, that in this country we are 
threatened with scenes of riot and disorder, 
occasioned by the distress experienced 
among the lower orders, from want of em- 
ployment and the high price of provisions, 
Two attempts have lately been made in 
Stockport—one in Spencer and Co.’s in 
Hillgate: it is a weaving factory of vast 
extent, where the work is wholly done by 
children. Part of a window was taken 
out, and several torches put in. The 
flames were beginning to make their ap- 
pearance, when a woman happened to dis- 
cover them, and gave the alarm. In 
Stockport threatening Jetters have been 
seut to different people, signed Ned Ludd. 
On Saturday night, the 4th instant, a ball 
was fired at the proprietor of a factory, 
where the looms are worked by power, 
while sitting in his own house; and the 
same night, another factory of the same de- 
scription was assailed with siones, by which 
the windows were broken. 


Srockrort, April 14. (Letter from 
Mrs. Grodair to her husband who was in 
London. ) We had been for some days 
under great apprehension of the mob, This 
morning, about nine o'clock, the people 
began to assemble in considerable numbers. 
They halted at our large gates (at Edge- 
ley), and remained there for nearly an 
hour, calling to us at intervals to°open our 
windows, and throwing stones in order to 
compel us to comply with their wishes. 
Finding neither of any avail, they pro- 
ceeded towards this town, their numbers 
increasing as they proceeded along. In- 
stead of entering by the usual road, they 
visited several houses and factories, where 
they broke all before them. ‘Shey then 
returned to Edgeley, in aumber about 
three thousand. On perceiving them from 
our cottage coming down the road, I as- 
sembled the children and nurse in the par- 
four, and fastened the windows and doors ; 
ihe gardener presently rushed into the 
100m, and conjured us to fly that moment, 
if we wished to save our lives. It was 
with difficulty I could speak; but each 
snatching up a child, we escaped at the 
great gate just in time to avoid the rabble. 
We proceeded to Mrs. Sykes’s ; but before 
we reached our destination, we saw our 
cottage enveloped in flames. Every thing, 
I have since learnt, was consumed by the 
fire, and nothing left but the shell. The 
mob next proceeded to the factory, where 
they broke the windows, destroyed the 
looms, and cut all the work which was 





in progress; and having finished this mic. 
chief, they repeated the three cheers whic}, 
they gave on seeing the flames first burg 
from our dwelling. The cry was, ¢ nowy 
‘for Sykes ;’ but before they could accom. 
plish their wicked purpose on our friend 
some military arrived, accompanied by 
Mr. Turner, whose exertions have bee, 
indefatigable. He had been much dis. 
tressed on seeing our house in flames, and 
had seen nobody to inform him of oy; 
escape. The females of Mr. Sykes’s fy. 
mily are gone to Manchester for security, 
whilst we have taken refuge here. The 
posichaise in which we came was escorted 
by four of the Scotch Greys. The rioters 
were headed by two men, dressed in wo. 
men’s clothes, who were called Generg/ 
Ludd’s wives. Ve are again left without 
apparel, but such as the kindness of our 
friends supplies. Mr. Sykes has been try- 
ing to get more soldiers at Edgeley, for 
the rioters appear worse than ever. Mars- 
lund and other families have taken shelter 
‘at Manchester. Mr. Garside, who en- 
deavoured to protect our property, and 
even veutured to reproach the mob for 
their conduct, has been severely beaten 
and bruised, It is now nine o'clock at 
night, and I learn the mob are more out- 
| rageous than ever at Edgeley. Fresh sol- 
'diers have been just sent there. Another 
troop of horse are expected to-night. 








Macc esFieLp, Aprit 15.— The streets 
of this loyal and peaceable borough were, 
ou Monday last, the scenes of devastation 
and riot that would have disgraced the pre- 
cincts of St. Giles. Happy, however, we 
are to state, that, from evidence which ap- 
pears, our own townsmen were neither in- 
stigators nor ringleaders in the affair, though 
it cannot be denied that thousands of them 
were aiding and assisting in the tumult 
after it began. We will lay before our 
readers a true and impartial statement of 
the fact, and assign the cause, so far as our 
information goes. —Early in the forenoon, 
Mr. Daniel Rowson, a factor of great busi- 
ness in the town, received a letter from 
Siockport, threatening the immediate de- 
struction of his and his neighbours’ pro- 
perty. Already the rioters had begun to 
assemble in the fields adjoining the town; 
aud by noon, finding they had sufficient 
force to carry their determination into effect, 
they entered the Market-place. They pro- 
ceeded to inquire how potatoes sold, and 
not approving the price, began to throw 
them about the streets ; five bags were thus 
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bursting the doors, and threatening the life 


disposed of, when the foremost of them, 
having a blue ribbon in his hat, was taken 
‘to custody, aud lodged in the common 
vol by order of the magistrates. The 
word ‘* rescue !”’ was given, the doors of 
the gaol broken, the man set at liberty, 
and carried in triumph to the Market-place 
in an instant of time, the mob hallooing and 
shouting. —After a short deliberation, two, 
apparently the ringleaders, held up a stick 
—the signal was answered by an universal 
luzza, and the whole body set forward to 
the premises of Mr. Rowson, in Mill-street. 
Here they demolished all the windows, 
broke the door of the shop, and rolled the 
cheeses and other articles through the 
streets. When the destruction was com- 
plete, and another shout of triumph had 
succeeded, they took the road through 
Pickford and Sunderland-streets to the 
stops of Messrs. John Holland, Simon 
Malkin, Rupert Malkin, Samuel Clowes, 
Matthias Mason, and several others; some 
of which they completely gutted, destroy- 
iug the windows and furniture, and were 
guilty of greater excesses as they proceeded. 
—A company of the Royal Cumberland 
Militia were mustered by beat of drum im- 
mediately when the rout began. They fol- 
lowed the mob from street to street without 
success some time; but coming up with 
them ia Mill-street, the riot act was there 
read by W. Ayton, Esq. one of the borough 
magistrates. The act was repeated in the 
market-place, without any other effect than 
further to exasperate the populace. The 
magistrates, who had hoped to appease the 
tumult by a shew of urms, now saw the ne- 
cessity of employing force ; but, still reluc- 
tant to shed blood by the use of the musket, 
they summoned the Macclesfield troop of 
volunteer cavalry. The cavalry mustered 
at 4, p.m. under the command of their Cap- 
tain, J. S. Daintry, Esq. and marched to 
the Waters, and from thence on a hand gal- 
lop to the factory of Messrs. Goodall and 
Birchinall, whither the mob _ proceeded. 
The latter did not wait the charge, but 
crossed the river in two directions to the 
fields. A part took the way to Beach, the 
residence of C. Wood, Esq.; the main body 
fled to a tract of waste land, that has long 
been the depository of the town’s rubbish, 
and made a stand here, conceiving them- 
selves inaccessible to cavalry. The cavalry 
halted in front of the main body, and the 
magistrates parleyed with them to no effect 
for near halfan hour. Meanwhile the other 
division attacked Mr. Wood’s residence, 
breaking the windows and window frames, 
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of Mr. Wood, The work of destruction 
was not finished when the magistrates re- 
ceived information of it, and a part of the 
horse were dispatched to rout the assailants. 
The main troop, with the Cumberland Mi- 
litia, speedily followed; the rioters were 
surprised, and again retreating precipitate- 
ly across the river, effected a junction with 
their fellows in the helds adjoining to the 
Manchester road. ‘The cavalry now broke 
in upon them; immediate overthrow and 
dispersion followed ; several of the ring- 
leaders were seized, and the populace ran 
with loud screams and great confusion into 
the town. In less than ten minutes an area 
of one hundred acres was cleared, the ca- 
valry leaping hedges and walls in their pro- 
gress and driving all before them, amidst a 
storm of stones and brick-bats. The pri- 
soners, as they came in, were delivered 
over tothe Cumberland militia, and march- 
ed under escort to the Town Hall, where 
they remained strongly guarded.—The 
fields having been cleared, the mob repaired 
to the market-place, and adjoining streets, 
threatening rescue, and growing more out- 
rageous as the night advanced. The ca- 
valry having dismounted for refreshment, 
again assembled at seven, and the mob re- 
maining deaf to the persuasion of the magis- 
trates, orders were given to clear the streets, 
This was the most perilous part of the ser- 
vice; the rioters clung to the walls, and 
took refuge in the numerous alleys, throw- 
ing stones and bricks from thence with surer 
aim, and to the great annoyance of the 
troops. At length, however, they were 
driven from these also, and reduced to their 
last stand in the Old Church-yard: the 
key of the great gates being procured, they 
dispersed with precipitation. —The nightly 
patrol of the town, 300 in number, were 
now collected together, and proceeded to 
search the inns and lodging-houses, taking 
many into custody for the night, and dis- 
missing the more peaceable to their respec- 
tive homes. By the hour of 11, p.m, the 
town was quiet; the cavalry, however. con- 
tinued on duty until two, and a patrol 
during the night.—On the morning of 
Tuesday a troop of the Greys arrived from 
Stockport. The populace again assembled, 
more, perhaps, from curiosity to learn the 
fate of the prisoners, than from any hostile 
motive. The magistrates, however, appre- 
hending a rescue, had a strong patrol of 
cavalry and infantry in the market-place 
during the taking of examinations previous 
to commitment.—The examinations having 
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finished about two, p.m, the mittimus of 
three offenders were made out, and they 
were dispatched in chaises, under a strong 
escort, tu the casile of Chester, to take their 
trial at the September assize. The names 
of the prisoners committed are, William 


Stubbs, John Livesey, and John Jackson. 
No sufficient evidence appearing against 
the remainder, they were discharged on 
their recognizances. The mob from this 
time began to decrease ; about seven o’clock 
the Greys cleared the streets; and from that 
time, we are happy to say, the peace of the 
town has not been disturbed. —We are now 
under the painful necessity of recording the 
accidents which occurred. Of the Mac- 
clesfield cavalry, two members were severe- 
ly hurt; Mr. Higginbotham, an alderman 
of the borough, had his arm broken, and 
Mr. Grimsditch, solicitor, received several 
contusions on the head; many others weie 
struck violently, but none dangerously 
wounded. Of the rioters, one person, a 
woman, was unfortunately trampled on and 
her arm broken; the prisoner, Stubbs, also 
received a deep gash in the head, when in 
the act of violently assaulting Mr. Grims- 
ditch.—The instigators of the riot were 
about 300 in number; of these few were 





-towusmen of Macclesfield, the majority 


being colliers and carters from Bollington 
and Rainow, or spinners from the hill 
country near Stockport. The total number 
of persons riotously assembled was at one 
period certainly 5000. The boys, at the 
bidding of their elders, took the more con- 
spicuous part of breaking the windows ; 


the leaders did the sn-door work. 


Riots iN THE West. 

Truro (Cornwall), 17th April—With 
us the miners have returned peaceably to 
their work, and in all these parts the peo- 
ple, to their credit, seem convinced that 
every thing that can be done will be done 
to alleviate scarcity. We put them on 
their guard against the artifices of men who, 
by inflaming their minds, will induce them 
to commit acts that must inevitably aggra- 
vate instead of alleviatethe evil. The body 
of the miners have behaved extremely well 
upon the present scarcity, and it is only 
owing toa very small proportion of them 
that any tumultuous proceedings have arisen. 
The miners are, in general, endowed with 
intellects much more acute than other per- 
sons of their rank in life, and possess the 
feelings of philanthropy in an exalted de- 
gree, and when assembled in a tumultuous 


_ body, through the machinations of desigu- 


ing men, are easily convinced by sound ay. 
guments. These people were formerly 
considered a rude and ferocious race, }y, 
are now esteemed a very different and OPpo- 
site character, being civil, moral, aud ye}; 
gious; this happy change is in a@ measuy, 
attributed to the indefatigable labours of |), 
late Rev. John Wesley, and his persevering 
disciples, a greater part of them al presen 
being Wesleyan dissenters, and were assure 
nothing but the severest pressure of distres, 
and imperious necessity would impel them 
to burst forth their complaiils or violate thy 
rules of order and reguiarily. 


Fatmourn (Cornwall), 14th April, 
Two meetings of the inhabitants of this 
town have been called to consider on the 
most effectual method of procuring flour for 
the use of the poor inhabitants and others, 
Two vessels (American) laden with barrels 
of flour, are in this port, consigned to mer. 
chants in London. Messrs. Foxes and Son; 
are using their interest to have, at least, 
one of the cargoes landed at Falmouth, and 
sanguine hopes are entertained that these 
gentlemen will succeed. Three large carls 
with stores belonging to the Stannary Local 
Militia have been brought in this afternoon 
from Redruth, at which place they have iill 
now been deposited during the lime the re- 
giment is unemployed. 


Piymourn (Devon), April 14.—We 
learn that the Mayor of this town, highly 
to his credit, has appointed constables lo al- 
lend in the market lo see the potatoes brought 
in from the country publicly sold, so as to 
prevent the bad practice of regrating in 
these times of scarcity. 


BarnsTAPLE (Devonshire). We are 
sorry to hear, that the sudden rise in the 
price of grain and potatoes, has had a mis- 
chievous effect on the north-east of Cor- 
wall, and its neighbouring quarter of De- 
vonshire. About Barnstaple, some threal- 
ening letters of rather a serious style have 
been sent to persons supposed to be in pos- 
session of corn, &c. But it is certain that 
however the sudden impulse of alarm may 
have checked the circulation of provisiots, 
there is actually no scarcity in Devon. 





Such is the history of the last week.— 
Let us now see a little what the venil 
writers say upon the subject, beginnins 
with him of the Sun of the 18th instan!, 
who has discovered, that the people are 
‘© set on’? by somebody to commnit acts ° 
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yjolence. However, Jet us take his article, 
paragraph by paragraph, and see what it is 


made of, 


We rejoice to find that the accounts of 
ihe disturbances at Sheffield were very much 
eaggerated, and that when the last letlers 
sume away every thing was perfectly tran- 
guil § and we have no doubt but the re- 
jurning good sense of the misguided people 
in olher parts, will produce the same 
effects. 

Whenever these men begin by ‘* re- 
“ joicing,”” Which they frequently do, you 
may be well assured, that they are per- 
fectly convinced that they are uttering 
falsehoods. The accounts from Sheffield 
were ** exaggerated’? were they? But, 
the subsequent, that is to say, the latest 
accounts; those tell us, that there were 
soldiers called out; that there were regular 
soldiers called out of the Barracks, and 
that by these and these, only the people 
were reduced. This I take to be the cri- 
terion: the employing of regular soldiers 
against any part of the people is with me 
the standard whereby to judge of the na- 
ture and extent of ariot. It will, I sup- 
pose, not be denied, that soldiers ought 
not to be called out as long as the civil ma- 
gistrate has the power of keeping the peace 
without such assistance. This, I suppose, 
no one, not even John Bowles, will at- 
tempt to deny; and, it follows, of course, 
either that the bayonet was called forth 
wantonly at Sheffield, or that the riots were 
full as serious as they have been described 
tobe; and, of course, that the accounts have 
not been exaggerated. If we take this 
tule for our guide, we shall not come to 
an erroneous conclusion. Let us see, 
then. At Sheffield the 15th regiment of 
Lt. Dragoons are called in from their Bar- 
racks to make head against the people as- 
sembled ; and, when four men come to be 
sent off to jail, we see them sent under a 
guard of this same regiment. At Man- 
chester, where, it appears, there are more 
Barracks, the streets were patroled by 
soldiers day and night, after the people 
had been dispersed by them. At Stock- 
port we find the Scotch Greys regiment of 
Dragoons called in from Manchester, and 
We see a pacty of them guarding the post- 
chaise, in which were Mrs. Guodair and 
family. —-- At Macclesfield we see the 
Royal Cumberland regular Militia called 
out and the Volunteer Cavalry of the 
place; but these do not suffice, and a 
‘troop of the Scotch Greys are obliged to 
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be called from Stockport. The Magis- 
trates, at Macclesfield, while examining 
into the conduct of parties apprehended, 
are obliged to have a guard of soldiers. 
They actually sat, in their judicial capa- 
city, under the protection of the regular 
army. Against the people assembled 
in Cornwall a regiment of Welsh Militia 
were called out; and, as will be seen by 
the intelligence, they removed the arms of 
the Local Militia from their place of depo- 
sit, that is to say, from the neighbourhood 
of the Local Militia men, and carried them 
and put them into a castle at Falmouth. 
At Nottingham and in the neighbourhood 
we have seen soldiers called out for many 
months past, for the purpose of keeping the 
peace and for protecting property. At 
that town the soldiers have been marched 
to church with fixed bayonets. When 
some prisoners were put into jail, the 
jail was guarded by soldiers. When 
two or three of the prisoners were to be 
removed for the purpose of being trans- 
ported, we were informed, that they were 
taken out and brought off under a military 
escort. Now, one of two things must 
be true: the employment of military force 
has, upon these occasions, been necessary ; 
or, it has not. If it has not, I must 
leave the Sun news-paper to settle the mat- 
ter with the Magistrates who have called 
out the troops ; if it has been necessary, I 
will leave the reader to judge whether the 
accounts of the riots have been exaggerated. 
It is very well for the hirelings to say 
that the accounts have been exaggerated. 
So far the thing does. But, then they 
have to explain to us the reason for using 
the regular army upon all these occasions ; 
they have to explain to us, how it has 
come to pass, that the civil government of 
the country has not been sufficient for keep- 
ing the people in order. This is what 
they have to explain; and this they do not 
explain. They may endeavour to throw 
dust in the eyes of their readers; and, as 
far as their party goes, they succeed; but, 
they will deceive nobody else ; and parti- 
cularly the enemy, who so well under- 
stands these matters, and who, in judging 
of our state, will pay attention to nothing 
but facts. He will see the regular army 
employed as above described ; and he will 
know precisely what that means. He will 
not want the commentaries of the Courier, 
the Post, the Sun, and base Times, to 
assist him in forming his judgment. 
Therefore, if they wish to blind him, with 
regard to these riots, they should not say 
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They should 
sink them altogether; for, if they appear, 
he will know exactly what our state is. 


2 word about the soldiers. 





The articie in the Sun proceeds thus : 


We have been warmly atlacked, in the 
Chronicle of this day, for stating that 
wicked and infamous arts have been used to 
excite discontent in the minds of the people. 
** Where,”’ says the Chronicle, ** is the 
‘¢ slightest vestige of art to be traced? To 
*¢ what quarter is it intended to ascribe the 
** wicked and infamous designs of setting 
*€ on the people to commit disorders ?”’ 

And well the Chronicle might ask these 
questions. The people at Manchester as- 
sembled, in consequence of an invitation 
from the Civil Officers of the place, for 
the purpose of discussing an Address to 
the Prince Regent; and when it was found 
that they had assembled, those who had 
invited them would hold no meeting. ‘This 
enraged them. Violences followed. And, 
need this hireling go any further for the 
arts which have been used to excite dis- 
content?” Why here are cause and effect 
clearly before the public. Why, then, 
talk of ** wicked and infamous:arts ?’’——— 
At Nottingham the people have assembled 
to break frames, because, as they say, 
those frames, by enabling their masters to 
lower their wages, reduce them to starva- 
tion. The fact appears to be, that there is 
so much less work now than there has 
been for years past, that the people suffer 
greatly. But, whether they are deceived 
in the cause of their distresses or not, the 
act of rising. has manifestly been their own 
act. There has been nobody to set them 
on. There has been nobody to urge them 
to revolt. There have been no arts made 
use of by any body for this purpose. And, 
this is a base and miserable attempt to 
throw the blame of the riots upon those 
who wish to see a reform in the political 
system, and of whom the children of cor- 
ruption are much more afraid than they are 
of the rioters. But, let us hear the ex- 
planation of this charge. 

Our readers will observe how ingeniously 
the terms of the question proposed to us are 
varied from those of our assertion: We 
said, that arts have been used to EXCITE 
DISCONT ENT, and are asked, to whom 
we ascribe ihe wicked design of setling on 
the people to commit disorders? The 
Chronicle, we presume, can find no ves- 
tige of design to set on the people to 
commit disorders in the inflammatory 
hand bills that were distributed at Mean- 








chester, nor any allempls lo excite discon. 
tent in the innumerable publications thay 
have of late issued from the press, or jn 
the harangues which have been, in varioy, 
parts, addressed by demagogues to {), 
people ; but we are persuaded that the greg 
mass ef the nation view these proceeding, 
in avery different light. % 

Name ! name !—Name these inflamma. 
tory handbills! Name any one of ** those 
** innumerable publications that have, of 
‘late, issued from the press.”” Name 
some of the demagogues who have bee, 
making harangues to the people, in ya. 
rious parts. You cannot. Your asser. 
tion is false. The poor, tame press dares 
not speak above its breath. There is no 
man, who, ii plain undisguised language, 
such as the people understand, dares ty 
call upon the people for their abhorrence 
of any part of the system. In short, who 
dares utter a word tending to excite the 
people to resistance? Is not this a false 
hood, then, or, rather, have we not here a 
string of the basest as well as the most 
impudent falsehoods? Let this writer 
name one of the publications, to which he 
alludes ; let him name one of the dema- 
gogues; or, let him hold his tongue. 
But, this is always the miserable shilt re- 
sorted to in such cases. It is always said, 
that somebody ** sets the people on.” Set 
them on indeed! When they come and 
tell you, that they want wages and food, 
what reason have you to seek for any 
secret cause? What reason have you to 
be hunting after plotters and inflammatory 
demagogues ? But, now comes the 
pinch. 

We certainly do not attribute to the 
Morning Chronicle, or to the Party which 
it supports, a design lo set on the people lo 
commit disorders; but we do say, that by 
gloomy misrepresentalions of the stale of 
the country, by constant exaggerations of 
all the difficulties with which it is sur- 
rounded, they have facililated the attempls 
of other men who are as hostile to the 
Opposition as lo the Ministers, and whose 
ultimate object is the destruction of the 
Constitution itself. We freely acquit the 
Party of any wish to excite the people to 
commit disorders ? they only wished to ex- 
cite just as much discontent as would in- 
duce them, the public, to desire a change 
Ministers, but in doing so, they have unin- 
tentionally, no doubt, been promoting the 
views of a desperate faction in this country; 
and serving the cause of our implacable 
enemy. 
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Now, here are some confessions; some 
‘formation for the Emperor Napoleon. 
He is here told, that the Party in opposition 
1) the ministers do not wish to destroy the 
constitution, but that they wish to excite 
ist that degree of discontent and revolt as 
will put them in the places of the ministers, 
This is a pretty good thing to tell the peo- 
ple as well as Napoleon, The next piece 
of information is, that there are ‘* other 
« men who are as hostile to the Opposition 
as to the ministry, and whose ultimate 
“ gbject is the destruction of the constitu- 
“tion.” For ** conslitulion,”’ read corrup- 
lion, and then you are right enough. 
What a wicked thing to wish to destroy 
that upon which these two parties fatten by 
urns! Oh! sad fellows these ‘** other 
‘men’ must be! But, alas! where 
are these other men? Who has seen them? 
Some of them must have been at Notting- 
ham, to be sure; or at some of the other 
scenes of resistance! Some of you have 
called the rioters, Reformers. Ah! coward- 
ly wretches, you are now at your wits end! 
Jn 1792 and 1793, you set the deluded 
people in all these same towns to burn Tom 
Paine in efligy. Then did you shout for 
joy: then did you exult in the success of 
your malignant falsehoods. And now 
you have found, bave you, that it is ‘*a 
“desperate faction’? who have occasioned 
these assemblages of the people. The faction 
need not be so very ‘* desperate,’ which 
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the last war, are no longer applicable. 
[t is not now a war against principles and 
opinions : it is a war against physical force. 
[t is now no use to make the people of Eng- 
land believe, that they have Democrats and 
Deists amongst them. The knowledge of 
that will not aid them against the arms of 
Buonaparte. It would be quite useless now 
for George Rose to repeat his story about 
the ** blessed comforts of religion.’’ All 
these means are now become out of vogue. 
They are not to be played off again. 
But, is it not too impudent in the partisans 
of the war against France to attempt now 
to throw the blame upon the Reformers, 
who have all along been opposed to that 
war? The Anti-jacobins said that the war 
was necessary to our existence; they mark- 
ed out as traitors all who asserted the con- 
trary. Well, they had their own way. 
They did what they liked. ‘They defeated 
the Reformers, ruined thousands, aud to- 
tally destroyed many. Well, then, what 
more do they want? They followed their 
own system; and, shall they now blame 
the poor Reformers for the consequences ? 
Ifthe Reformers had been in power, they 
would have had no war with France. Yes, 
it will be said; but, then England would 
have been ruined; the French would have 
come hither and debauched all our wives 
and daughters, and have made us all 
atheists ; they would, to use George Rose’s 
words, have robbed us of ‘* the blessed 
‘« comforts of religion.’’ Well, then, you 








is able to raise the people in so many parts 
of the country at once, and that, too, at 
the first essay. If there be a faction capa- 


ble of this now, what may not that same | 


faction do by-and-by, when the manufac- 
turing districts shall see that an American 
war has cut off their last hope of a revival 
of employment? Really, this is a ‘* fac- 
“tion” not to be despised. If I were 
chief ruler of the country, I should be for 
gaining over such a faction to my side, in- 
stead of abusing them, as abuse very seldom 
makes the objects of it more friendly to the 
party abusing. But, where, I again ask, 
are the members of this ‘* faction ?’’ What 
are their names? How do they operate ? 
— Oh! for a plot! What would the 
Anti-jacobins now give for a plot! What 
would they give for a lettersent to some of the 
clubs of manufacturers by some well-known 
reformer in London, instigating the former 
to revolt? What would they give for such 
athing as that? Alas! it would be of 
nouse! Not the least in the world, All 
the famous purposes that were answered by 
the detection of plots, in the early part of 








have got what you wanted. You have the 
/war and its fruits; and much good may 
they do you; but, do not blame us Jacobins, 
or reformers, for any of the accompani- 
ments that may be a little disagreeable. 





PEACE. The report of a letter hay- 
ing been received by our ministers from the 
French minister of foreign affairs has given 
rise to some speculations uponthe subject 
of peace, which are not altogether unwor- 
thy of notice, especially at this time, when 
the pressure of war'is so severely felt. 
The hireling prints have begun to repro- 
bate, beforehand, the idea of treating with 
Napoleon upon certain terms, which he is 
supposed to be resolved to insist upon ; and 
which, indeed, 1 dare say he will insist 
upon; namely, the freedom of neutral com- 
merce as stipulated for in the treaty -of 
‘Utrecht; the evacuation by us of the Penin- 
sula, Malta, Sicily, Mimorca, Majorca, and 
all the colonies that we have taken from 
France, Holland, and Denmark. These, I 
think, would be the preliminaries proposed 
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by him. It is quite useless to abuse him 
for it. We cannot weaken his power by 
abuse; and, all we have to consider, is, 
whether, by continuing the war, we shall 
get beller terms than we should get now. 
Don’t be angry, good Anti-jacobin, at my 
talking thus coolly upon the subject. If 
you can go on with the war, till you beat 
Buonaparte, do it; but, don’t be out of 
temper about the matter. It is your own 
war; and you are not to blame any body 
else fur any of its consequences. I can- 
not help noticing, in a particular manner, 
a passage in the Times news-paper upon 
the subject. Itis as follows: ** Buona- 
‘* parte will certainly not find our Govern- 
** ment more accessible on this point now 
*¢ than they were at the time of the Erfurth 
*¢ conferences. Spain has since suffered, 
** but she has struggled with a noble and 
‘‘ heroic heart. All things are more fa- 
*¢ yourable now than they were then. It is 
*¢ a great element in our calculation, that 
*¢ Spain has persevered, and that multi- 
‘6 plied defeats have even given vigour to a 
*¢ spirit, which we had almost thought ex- 
‘* tinguished among the oppressive restraints 








‘¢ and enfeebling superstitions.of the public | 


‘mind in the Peninsula. Our army has 
‘+ learned the lesson of war in a cause which 
‘‘ would give a new splendour to victory, 
‘* and take its disgrace even from deleat : 
‘6 the tried courage of our troops abroad 
‘Shas given fearlessness to the native 
‘¢ strength of our population at home, and 
‘we can now despise invasion. This we 
*¢ owe, in uo small degree, to the Spanish 
‘S war; and if character in arms, and con- 
‘* fidence in our Allies, be strength, we are 
*¢ stronger than ever. We cannot suspect 
*¢ that the sagacily of our enemy has been so 
‘¢ far imposed on by the accounts of .our 
** commercial distresses, as to think that 
‘Sour * poverty, though not our will,” 
‘* may consent to the severe terms which 
‘6 he might offer to au impoverished and 
‘* discontented neighbour. Buonaparte must 
‘‘ know the exaggerated nature of those 
** accounts: how much those tumults are 
‘© the effect of carelessness on the one hand, 
‘© and insubordination on the other; and 
‘* how far the Orators who speak of Eng- 
*¢ Jand as sinking under her calamities are 
‘* from ‘believing their own statements. 
‘¢ There is no nation to whom peace is not 
*¢ desirable: but with a aavy which wan- 
** ders over the seas without an enemy to 
“ find or to subdue,—with an army now 


** unequalled by the same number in the 





‘* world,—with an increasing military ch). 
‘¢ racter, the only one that was still Want: 
‘© jug to our national glory,—with allie 
‘6 faithful, bold, aud persevering under ,j) 
‘© their misfortunes,—with resources jy our 
‘¢ national strength, wealth, and spirit 
‘‘ which—whatever may be said—jq), 
** scarcely been touched on, we can have np 
‘* necessity for peace.” One is really 
lost in astonishment at such impudence' 
And, does the man, who has had the brag. 
to put this upon paper, think the French 
are thus to be imposed upon? There js 
solid reason in these hirelings not putting 
their names to their performances. 
This is an insult to the public that has sel. 
dom been equalled. A string of barefaced 
falsehoods, too barefaced to deceive any 
body, could, one must suppose, be intended 
solely for the purpose of insult; for the 
purpose of stinging and goading a suffering 
people, who, in evil hour, lent their hand; 
to the ensuring of their own ruin and mi- 
sery. If the report of the correspond- 
ence should turn out to be true, I shal 
endeavour to draw the attention of my 
readers to the subject of peace ; for, it is 
fitting, that we should see the matter in its 
right light. I have often had to shew 
how strong are the interests of numerous 
families in favour of war; and, my opinion 
is, that, until there be areform of the House 
of Commons, there never will be, in this 
country, a state of things worthy of the 
name of peace. Nay, I do not much think, 
that the form of peace will take place till 
then; but, in the meanwhile, it may not 
be amiss to discuss the subject of peace, 
and to show, as I think 1 am able, that there 
is not the smallest probability of our seeing 
a time more favourable to negociation than 
the time present. There is a petition to 
the House of Commons, from Blackburn, 
in Lancashire, in favour of peace; and, I 
have not, for a long while, seen any thing 
better drawn up. I agree in opinion with 
the petitioners, that the farther we advance 
in the war, the farther we are from the 
professed object of it, namely, the humbling 
of the pride and the lessening of the power 
of France. This being the case, it 15, 
surely, time for us to think about what wil! 
be the end of such a career. 











W™, COBBETT. 


State Prison, Newgate, 
Friday, 24th April, 1812. 
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IRISH CATHOLICS. 


piition presented lo them on the 14th April, 
1812. 


To His Roya Hicuness THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 


The humble Petition of His Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic Subjects of Ireland, Shew- 
eh,—That we humbly approach your 
Rovat Highness, as the Guardian of the 
hynour and interests of this great Empire, 
ad presume respectfully to submit to your 
Roval consideration, our peculiar condition 
under the penal laws now in force against 
us.—The generous and elevated character 
which the people of Ireland have long been 
uught to attach to the name of your Royal 
Highness, has impressed us with the pleas- 
ing confidence, that the glorious work of 
dlectually relieving the Roman Catholics of 
these realms from their numerous sufferings, 
has been reserved for your gracious and 
happy interposition in our favour.—We 
have publicly and solemnly taken every 
oath of fidelity and allegiance, which the 
jealous caution of the Legislature has, from 
time to time, imposed as tests of our politi- 
cal and moral principles: and although we 
are still set apart (how wounding to every 
sentiment of honour!) as if unworthy of 
credit in these our sworn declarations, we 
cin appeal confidently to the sacrifices 
which we and our forefathers have long 
made, and which westill make (rather than 
violate conscience by taking oaths of a spi- 
ritual import contrary to our belief) as de- 
cisive proofs of our profound reverence for 
the sacred obligation of an oath.— By those 
awlul tests we have bound ourselves in the 
presence of the All-seeing Deity, whom all 
classes of Christians adore, ‘* To be faith- 
“ful, and bear true allegiance to our most 
‘ gracious Sovereign Lerd King George the 
“ Third, and him to defend to the utmost 
‘of our power against all conspiracies and 
‘attempts whatsoever against his Person, 
“Crown, or Dignity: to use our utmost 
‘ endeavours to disclose and make known 
: to his Majesty, and his heirs, all treasons 
‘and traitorous conspiracies which may be 
x formed against him or them ; and faith- 
: lully to maintain, support, and defend, 
to the utmost of our power, the succession 
Mn the Crown in his Majesty’s family, 
., 2gainst all persons whomsoever.—That 
: by those Oaths, we have renounced and 
a abjured obedience and allegiance unto any 
__ other person claiming or pretending a 

tight to the crown of this realm—That 
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‘¢ pious to believe, the detestable doctrine, 
** that it is lawful, in any ways, to injure 
*¢ any person or persons whomsoever, under 
‘© pretence of their being heretics—And 
‘¢ also that unchristian and impious princi- 
** ple, that no faith is to be kept with he- 
‘¢ retics—that it is no erticle of our faith; 
‘** and we renounce, reject, and abjure the 
‘¢ opinion, that Princes excommunicated by 
*¢ the Pope and Council, or by any autho- 
‘¢ rity whatsoever, may be deposed or mur- 
** dered by their subjects, or by any person 
‘6 whatsoever—That we do not believe that 
‘the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
‘* Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate, hath, 
*¢ or ought to have, any temporal or civil 
‘¢ jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre- 
‘* eminence, within this realm—That we 
‘* firmly believe, that no act, in itself un- 
** just, immoral, or wicked, can ever be 
*¢ justified or excused by, or under pretence 
‘¢ of colour that it was done for the good of 
** the Church, or in obedience to any Ec- 
*¢ clesiastical Power whatsoever—And that 
*¢ it is not an article of the Catholic Faith, 
‘* neither are we thereby required to believe 
‘¢ or profess, that the Pope is infallible, or 
‘¢ that we are bound to any order, in its 
‘¢ own nature immoral, though the Pope, 
‘¢ or any Ecclesiastical Power, should issue 
‘* or direct such order ; but that on the con- 
‘* trary we hold, that it would be sinbul in 
‘* us to pay any respect or obedience there- 
‘* to—That we do not believe that any sin 
‘‘ whatsoever, committed by us, can be 
‘‘ forgiven at the mere will of any Pope, 
‘‘ or of any Priest, or of any person or 
‘6 persons whatsoever; but that any person 
‘6 who receives absolution, without a sin- 
‘¢ cere sorrow for such sin, and a firm and 
‘© sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, 
‘Sand to atone to God, so far from ob- 
‘‘ taining thereby any remission of his sin, 
‘¢ incurs the additional guilt of violating a 
‘¢ sacrament—And, by the solemn obli- 
‘6 gations, we are bound and firmly pledged 
‘© to defend, to the utmost of our power, 
‘the settlement and arrangement of pro- 
‘* perty in Ireland, as established by the 
‘¢ Jaws now in being. That we have de- 
‘6 clared, disavowed, and solemnly abjured, 
‘any intention to subvert the present 
‘¢ Church Establishment, for the purpose 
‘Sof substituting a Catholic Establish- 
‘¢ ment in its stead. And we have 
‘solemnly sworn that we will not ex- 
‘Sercise any privilege, to which we 
‘Care or may become entitled, to dis- 
‘¢ turb and weaken the Protestant Religion 
‘Sor Protestant Governmetit in” Ireland.” 
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We have rejected, as unchristian and im- 
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We can with perfect truth assure your 
Royal Highness, that the political and mo- 
ral principles, asserted by these solemn and 
special tests, are not merely in unison with 
our fixed principles, but expressly incul- 
cated by the religion which we profess. 
And we do most humbly trust, that, 
as professors of doctrines, which permit 
such tests to be taken, we shall appexr to 
your Royal Highness to be entitled to the 
full enjoyment of religious freedom, under 
the happy Constitution of these Realms. 
Frequently has the Legislature of 
Ireland borne testimony to the uniform 
peaceable demeanour of the Irish Roman 
Catholics,—to their acknowledged merits 
as good and loyal subjects—to the wisdom 
and sound policy of admitting them to all 
the blessings of a free Constitution, and of 
thus binding together all classes of the 
people by mutual interest and mutual af- 
fection.-——Yet may we humbly represent 
to your Royal Higtness,—and we do so at 
this perilous crisis, with sincere regret and 
deep solicitude—that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland still remain subject to severe and 
humiliating laws, rigidly enforced, uni- 
versally felt, and inflicting upon them 
divers injurious and vexatious disabilities, 
jucapacities, privations, and penalties, by 
reason of their conscientious adherence to 
the religious doctrines of their forefathers. 
For nearly the entire period of tiie 
last twenty years, the progress of religious 
freedom has been obstructed; and, whilst 
other Christian nations have hastened to 
unbind the fetters iniposed upon religious 
dissent, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have remained unrelieved. The laws, 
which unequivocally attest our innocence 
and our merits, continue to load us with 
the pains of guilt; our own consciences— 
the voice of mankind—acquit us of crime 
and offence. Our Protestant fellow-citi- 
zens press forward with generous ardour 
and enlightened benevolence, to testify 
their earnest wishes for our relief. Yet 
these Penal Laws, of which we humbly 
complain, cherish the spirit of hostility, 
and impede the cordial union of the people, 
which is at all times so desirable, and now 
So necessary. These Penal Laws ope- 
rate for no useful or meritorious purpose. 
Affording no aid to the Constitution in 
Church or State—not attaching affection to 




















either—they are efficient only for objects of 
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disunion and disaffection. They Sepa. 
rate the Protestant from the Catholic, ang 
withdraw both trom the public good ; they 
irritate man against his fellow-creature, 
alienate the subject from the State, apd 
leave the Roman Catholic community but g 
precarious and imperfect protection as the 
reward of fixed and unbroken allegiance, 
We forbear to detail the nuinerous jp. 
capacities and inconveniencies inflicted by 
those laws, directly or indirectly, upon 
the Roman Catholic community—or 1, 
dwell upon the humiliating and ignoni- 
aious system of exclusion, reproach, wand 
suspicion, which they generate and kee 
alive. Perhaps, no other age or nation has 
ever witnessed severities more vexatious, oy 
inflictions more taunting, than those which 
we have long endured ; and of which but 
too large a portion still remains. Reliet 
from these disabilities and penalties we 
have sought, through every channel that 
has appeared to us to be legitimate and 
eligible. We have never consciously 
violated, or sought to violate, the known 
laws of the land; nor have we pursued our 
object in any other manner, than such as 
has been usually adhered to, and appa: 
rently the best calculated to collect and 
communicate our united sentiments accu- 
rately, without tumult, and to obviate ull 
pretext for asserting that the Roman (Ca- 
tholic community at large were indifferent 
to the pursuit of their freedom. We 
can affirm, with pertect sincerity, that we 
have no latent views to realize—no secret 
or sinister objects to obtain. Any such 
imputation must be effectually repelled, a 
we humbly conceive, by the consideration 
of our numbers, our property, our known 
principles and character. Our object is 
avowed and direct—earnest, yet natural. 
It extends to an equal participation of the 
Civil Rights of the Constitution of our 
country—equally with our fellow-subjects 
of all other religious persuasions: it ex- 
tends no farther.—-——We would cheerfully 
concede the enjoyment of Civil and Reit- 
gious Liberty to all mankind; we ask no 
more for ourselves.——We seek not the 
possession of offices, but mere eligibility t 
office, in common with our fellow-citizens 
—not power or ascendancy over any lass 
of people, but the bare permission to rise 
from our prostrate posture, and to staud 
erect in the Empire.—(To be continued.) 
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